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XI. Particulars relative to the Nature and Cufloms of the Indians 
of North- America. By Mr. Richard M c Caufland, Surgeon 
to the King's or Eighth Regiment of Foot. Communicated by 
Jofeph Planta, Efy. Sec. R. S. 



Read February 1 6, 1786. 

IT has been advanced by feveral travellers and hiftorians that 
the Indians of America differed from other males of the 
human fpecies in the want of one very characteristic mark of 
the fex, to wit, that of a beard. From this general obferva- 
tion, the Efquimaux have been excepted; and hence it has 
been fuppofed, that they had an origin different from that of 
the other natives of America. Inferences have alfo been drawn, 
not only with refpect to the origin, but even relative to the 
conformation of Indians, as if this was in its nature more 
imperfect than that of the reft of mankind. 

It appears fomewhat fingular that authors, in deducing the 
origin both of the Efquimaux and of the other Indians of 
America from the old world, mould never have explained to us 
how the former came to retain their beards, and the latter to 
lay them afide. To afcertain the authenticity of this point 
may perhaps prove of little real utility to mankind ; but the 
Angularity of the fact certainly claims the attention of the 
carious: and as it is impoffible to fix any limits to the infe- 
rences 
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reiices which may at one time or another be drawn from 
alledged facts, it muft always be of confequence to inquire 
into the authenticity of thofe facts, how little interefting 
foever they may at prefent appear, 

I will not by any means take upon me to fay that there are not 
nations of America de'ftitute of beards ; but ten years refidence at 
Niagara, in the midft of the Six-Nations (with frequent opportu- 
nities of feeing other nations of Indians) has convinced me, that 
they do not differ from the reft of men, in this particular, more 
than one European differs from another : and as this imperfe&ion 
has been attributed to the Indians of North-America, equally 
with thofe of the reft of the Continent, I am much inclined to 
think, that this affertion is as void of foundation in one region 
as it is in the other. 

All the Indians of North-America (except a very fmall 
number, who, from living among white people, have adopted 
their cuftoms) pluck out the hairs of the beard ; and as they 
begin this from its firft appearance, it muft naturally be fup- 
pofed, that to a fuperficial obferver their faces will feem 
fmooth and beardlefs. As further proof that they have beards, 
we may obferve, firft, that they all have an inftrument for the 
purpofe of plucking them out. Secondly, that when they 
neglect this for any time, feveral hairs fprout up, and are feen 
upon the chin and face. Thirdly, that many Indians allow 
tufts of hair to grow upon their chins or upper lips, refembling 
thofe we fee in different nations of the old world. Fourthly, 
that feveral of the Mohocks, Delawares, and others, who 
live amongft white people, fometimes {have with razors, and 
Sometimes pluck their beards out. Thefe are fa&s which are 
notorious, amongft the Army, Indian-Traders, &c. ; and which 
2 are 
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are never doubted in that part of the world by any perfon in 
the leaft converfant with Indians i but as it is difficult to tran- 
fport a matter of belief from one country to another diftant 
one, and as the authors who have maintained the contrary opi- 
nion are too refpectable to be doubted upon light grounds, I 
by no means intend to reft the proofs upon what has been {aid, 
or upon my fingle aflertion. 

I have provided myfelf with two authorities, which I ap- 
prehend may in this cafe be decifive. One is Colonel Butler, 
Deputy Superintendant of Indian Affairs, well known in the 
late American war, whofe great and extenfive influence amongfr. 
the Six-Nations could not have been acquired by any thing lefs 
than his long and intimate knowledge of them and their lan- 
guage. The other authority is that of Thayendanega, com- 
monly known by the name of Captain Joseph Brant, a Mo- 
hock Indian of great influence, and much fpoken of in the 
late war. He was in England in 1775, and writes and fpeaks 
the Englifh language with tolerable accuracy. I (hall there- 
fore only fubjoin their opinions upon this matter, the originals 
of which I have under their own fignatures. 

Colonel Butler's. * 

THE men of the Six-Nation Indians have all beards natii- 
rally, as have all the other nations of North- America which I 
have had an opportunity of feeing., Several of the Mohocks 
fliave with razors, as do likewife many of the Panees who are 
kept as flaves by the Europeans. But in general the Indians 
pluck out the beard by the roots from its earlieft appearance;, 
and as their faces are therefore fmootb, k has been fuppofed 
that they were deftitute of beards. I am even of opinion, that 

if 
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if the Indians were to pra&ife fliaving from their youth, many 
of them would have as ftrong beards as Europeans. 

(Signed) 
Niagara, April 12, 1784, JOHN BUTLER. 

Agent of Indian Affairs* 

Captain Brant's. 

THE men of the Six-Nations have all beards by nature; 
as have likewife all other Indian nations of North America 
which I have feen. Some Indians allow a part of the beard 
upon the chin and upper lip to grow, and a few of the Mo- 
hocks (have with razors in the fame manner as Europeans ; 
but the generality pluck out the hairs of the beard by the roots 
as foon as they begin to appear ; and as they continue this prac- 
tice all their lives, they appear to have no beard, or at moft 
only a few ftraggling hairs which they have neglected to pluck 
out. lam however of opinion, that if the Indians were to 
/have they would never have beards altogether fo thick as the 
Europeans ; and there are fome to be met with who have 
actually very little beard. 

(Signed) 

JOS. BRANT THAYENDANEGA. 

Niagara, April 19, 1783. 

Upon this fubject I fhall only further obferve, that it has 
(been fuppofed by fome, that this appearance of beard on 
Indians afifes only from a mixture of European blood ; and that 
an Indian of pure race is intirely deftitute of it. But the na- 
tions, amongft whom this circumftance can have any influence, 
•bear fo fmall a proportion to the multitude who are unaffe&ed 

by 
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by it, that it. cannot by any -means be confideredas the caufe ; 
nor is it looked upon as fuch either by Captain Brant or 
Colonel BtfTLEfc. 



I mall here fubjoin a few particulars relative to the Indians 
of the Six-^Nations, which, as they feem not to be well im- 
derftood even in America, are probably ft'ill lefs known in 
Europe. My authorities upon this fubjeft, as well as upon 
the former, are the Indian Captain Brant and Colonel 
Butler. 

Each nation is divided into three or more tribes? the prin* 
cipal of which are called the Turtle- tribe, the Wolf-tribe, 
and the. Bear-tribe. 

Each tribe has two, three, -or more chiefs, called Sachems ; 
and this diftin€tion is always hereditary in the family, but de- 
fcends along the female line t for inftance, if a chief dies, one 
of his fifter*s fons, or one of his own brothers,* will be ap- 
pointed to fucceed him. Among thefe no preference is given 
to proximity ©t ^primogeniture.; but the Sachem, during his 
life-time, pitches upon one whom he fuppofes to have more 
abilities than the reft ; and in this choice he frequently, though 
not always, confults the principal men of the tribe. If the 
fucceffor happens to be a child, the offices of the poll: are per- 
formed by fome of his friends until he is of furRcient age to act 
himielf. 

Each of thefe pofts of Sachem has a name which is peculiar 
to it, and which never changes, as it is always adopted by the 
fucceflbr; nor does the order of precedency of each of thefe names 
or titles ever vary. Neverthelefs, any Sachem, by abilities and 
activity, may acquire greater power and influence in the nation 

Vol. LXXVI, * M h than 
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than thofe who rank before him in point of precedency ; but* 

this is merely temporary, and dies with him. 

Each tribe has one or two chief warriors, which dignity is 
alfo hereditary, and has a peculiar name attached to it. 

Thefe are the only titles of distinction which are fixed and 
permanent in the nation ; for although any Indian may by Su- 
perior talents, either as a counfellor or as a warrior, acquire 
influence in the nation, yet it is not in his power to- tranfmit 
this to his family. 

The Indians have alfo their Great Women as well" as their 
Great Men, to whofe opinions they pay great deference ; and! 
this diftinction is alio hereditary in families. They do not fit 
in council with the Sachems, but have feparate ones; of their 
own. 

When war is declared, the Sachems and great Women gene- 
rally give up the management of public afiairs into the hands 
of the warriors. It may however fo happen, that a Sachem 
may at the fame time be alfo a chief warrior. 

Friendships feem to have been instituted' with a view 
towards Strengthening the union between- the Several nations 
of the confederacy ; and hence Friends are called the finews of 
the Six-Nations. An Indian has therefore generally one or more 
f -tends in each nation. Befkles the attachment which fubSifts 
during the life-time of the two friends, whenever one of 
them happens to be killed, it is incumbent on the furvivor to 
replace him, by prefenting to his family either a fcalp, a pm- 
foner, or a belt confiSt'mg of fome thoufands of wampum } 
and this ceremony is performed by every friend of thedeceafed. 

The purpofe and foundation of war parties therefore, is in 
general, to procure a priibner or fcalp to replace the fiiendor 
relation of the Indian who is the head of the party. An In- 
dian 
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tllan who wifhes to replace a friend or relation prefents a belt 
to his acquaintance, and as many as chufe to follow him accept 
this belt, and become his party. After this, it is of no confe- 
quence whether he goes on the expedition or remains at home 
(as it often happens that he is a child), he is ftill confidered as 
the head of the party. The belt he prefented to his party is 
returned fixed to the fcalp or prifoner, and paffes along with 
them to the friends of the perfon he replaces. Hence it hap- 
pens, that a war party, returning with more fcalps or prifoners 
than the original intention of the party required, will often 
give one of thefe fupernumerary fcalps or prifoners to another 
war party whom they meet going out ; upon which this party, 
having fulfilled the purpofe of their expedition, will fometimes 
return without going to war. 
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